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FOREWORD 



Focusing on the literature of the United States throughout the entire Englioh 
11 course, as is the practice in the Baltimore County schools, offers manifold 
challenges. Teachers of English 11 have been asking such questions as these: 

How oan we give students a sense of chronology and the exciting development and 
ohange in American thinking and literary art and still eschew the traditional 
’'survey 11 course? How can we emphasise literature of particular relevance to the 
concerns of youth and of contemporary sooiety at large and at the same time foster 
appreciation of those significant areas of the American literary heritage that 
reflect attitudes and modes of lifo of a past era? How can we use American lit- 
erature to give students the perspeotive they so urgently need to view our nation's 
successes and failures in pursuing the "American dream"? How oan we arouse interest 
in the role of the artist in the various media of communication -- the poet, the 
story-teller, the filmmaker, the playwripht, the essayist, the journalist, the 
oartoonlst, the recording artist, the interpreter of other men's words? H.w oan 
we, in our day-to-day and week-to-week instruction, integrate the improvement of 
composition and language skills with the study of American literature in a way that 
will have relevance tc our students' needs and creative and vocational bents? 

The teachers and supervisors working in the summer curriculum workshops of 
1968 and 1969 have designed a new course for eleventh grade English which should 
help teachers meet these challenges. Although certain approaches recommended in 
the earlier course of study and found successful have been retained -- such as 
beginning tho year with a look at contemporary literature and maintaining a loose 
chronology in subsequent units — the plan of organisation of the revised course 
is essentially a new one. The initial unit examines some of the major concerns 
of modern America as currently reflected in the mass media and in certain short 
works of literature. These are further explored in the following units which 
combine a historical and a thematic approach in a study of the way American 
literature has expressed the ideal in the search for man's freedoms and has 
reacted to man's imperfect realisation of this ideal. The units provide for 
composition and language instruction related directly or indirectly to the 
literature content of the units. 

A number of the recommended procedures and activities are based on innova- 
tive ideas) however, further modification and refinement of this course will 
undoubtedly be desirable. Therefore, this guide should bo regarded as tentative, 
and teachers are urged to be alert to revisions that can be made in the near 
future* 

The Board of Education and the Superintendent extend their appreciation to 
the members of the curriculum comsittee who worked with concentration and 
dedication to produce this guide during their workshops. 



William S. Sartorius 
Superintendent of Schools 



Towson, Maryland 
January 19?0 
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. INTRODUCTION TO THE C01R8B 

Background of the Preserit Course 

. . v-. - ‘V / ' ' » j 

This ourflouium guide is the third eleventh grade oouree of study Written 
during the past twenty years. It is not, in any sense, a "revision" of either 
preceding -program, however. The 1919 oouree was organised by themesj the 1993 
course stressed the regionalism of American literature. The present course 
uses American literature as its base, but attempts something much more anbitioue 
than either of its predecessors; that is, the oonbination of a ohronologloal 
with a thematio approuoh to the literature and, in addition, the complete in- 
tegration of oral and written oo&positlon and the study of language with the 
rest of tho program. 

The ohronologloal approaoh to the teaohlng of Anerioan literature has been 
avoided in the past decade or two, and rightly so. At a time when we are all 
trying to enlist tho interests of teenagers, to help them to ouitivate the 
en.lpyment of reading and viewing as life-long habits, it seems patently apparent 
that beginning a year's study of American literature with the dryest, most dif- 
ficult, and often most Irrelevant materials — merely because the diaries, 
essays, and letters that ooour in our seventeenth oentury literature happen to 
come firet, historically speaking — is asking for defeat before we begin. And 
yet, we realise thAt there is literally no other course in the secondary sohool 
English program that provides the opportunity for a pupil to view an entire 
corpus of literature, to understand what contenporary authors owe to the past, 
to trace the prevalence of eertain ideas and conoerns that oocur over arkl over 
in our literature. 

lhe present course begins with a unit of contemporary materials, many if 
not most cf them "non-liter ary. " In this unit the central themes of American 
literature are established. The other five units then develop the themes 
chronologically, relating oontenporary materials where obvious connections 
between authors or subjoot matter exist. It is hoped that the combination of 
traditional and contemporary literature in eaoh unit, the use of media related 
to literature but not "verbal" completely, and the wealth of supplementary 
activities and materials for olasses of different interests and abilities will 
help make this present course truly valuable for both pupils and teachers. 

Overview of the Program 

Before beginning to teach any course for the first time, the teacher should 
know the general outlines of the entire course, should make up his mind as to 
the major objectives for hie various olasees, should have made some tentative 
decisions about the long works — the novels and plays especially -- that he 
will suggest for each class or group within a class. It is impossible to make 
daily plana with any kind of coherent increment of progress rlthout considering 
the long-range plan for an entire wit; it Is just as difficult to project unit 
plans without an acquaintance with a whole course. There are also practical 
matters that make each eleventh grade teaoher's survey of the year's work 
neeeseary — natters having to do with the chairman plans to have supplemental 
sets of meterlals shared among a number of teachers, matters of deciding with 
other teachers as to the most convenient tine to request or to secure films, 
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films trips | recordings and other aids so frequently mentioned throughout the 
units of this course and so integrally related to the literature# 

Iftiits were written to be taught in sequenoe as they appear in the course of 
study* The time allotments are, however, very flexible# Adaptations for 
slower and faster-moving groups are included in the units, which helps to 
explain their length, in part at least# However, the bulkiness of the bulletin 
refleo+s not only the inolusion of differentiated suggestions but also the 
attempt on the part of the committee to give teachers as rnuoh assistance as 
possible in the form of guide questions for reading and discussion, detailed 
procedures for teaching koy composition assignments, and speoifio statements 
of ways to relate the teaching of language to the total program. 

The briefly outlined charts that follow should give some idea of the 
objectives and major types of content and related composition-language learn- 
ings featured in each unit. 
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UNIT ONE 



AMERICA NOW 



I. SCOPE OP THE UNIT 

Introductory Note to the Teacher 

A. Literature 

This first unit is an extended initiation to the entire program in 
literature for the year. Because the emphasis throughout the course is 
on the role that literature and related media have played in reflecting 
and commenting upon American culture, the initial unit capitalizes stu- 
dents 1 interest in the contemporary by asking them to examine the kinds 
of values and concepts of the'&ood life” as they are implied on tele- 
vision, radio, film, in popular music, and in examples of short contem- 
porary literary works by well-known American writers. In this way, the 
basic relation of literature and other expressive arts to the oulture of 
which it is a part is established as the main approach to the rest of the 
course. Because of their availability and appeal to all high school stu- 
dents, the mass media of communication serve as the source of ideas ex- 
pressed in literature which are explored in detail in succeeding units. 
Extensive discussion of recordings, newspapers, magazines, and visual- 
verbal media add the sense of immediacy that should pervade this short 
introductory unit. 

B. Language 

The language activities of Unit I are designed to enable the student 
to understand the complicated process of communication by placing him in 
the varying roles of communicator and interpreter. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the part the principles of general semantics play in communi- 
cation. 

C. Composition 

The composition activities in Unit I should be focused on a review 
of all the basic types of writing covered In earlier grades, 

II. UNIT OBJECTIVES 

To develop these generalizations! 

1. The traditional "fine arts” and the media of mass communication are 
both concerned with various aspects of the human experience. Al- 
though the message of all media may be the same, the nature of the 
structure of each imposes a different form and code on the meaning. 
Consequently, the responsibilities of both communicator and inter- 
preter must be considered. In communicating, all media present defini- 
tions of the "good life" and suggest periodio re-evaluations of our 
values , 

2 , Literature, though less obtrusively than the mass media, may more 
permanently record the American^ attempts to attain fulfillment of 
his dream, 




B. To help students explore all or some of these j 

1. communication 

2. contemporary music 

a. electronic 

b. popular 

3. advertising and commercials 
b. comic strips and cartoons 

5. art, sculpture, and architecture 

6. newspapers 

7. magazines 

8. drama 

C. To introduce the relationship of major writers to the key concepts of 
this unit 

1. Ring Lardner 

2. Arthur Killer Note: Activities for students 

superior in verbal ability are 

Recommended Time Allotment s 3-h weeks designated (AA)j those for 

students with less verbal 
III. LONG-RANGE ACTIVITIES facility are marksd (BA). 

Because this first unit is one of extension and comprehensiveness 
rather than of intension or analysis, the long-range activities may be 
employed as "continuing" projects. The selection includes activities 
designed for both individuals and variable-sized groups. Hopefully, they 
are flexible enough for the teacher to adapt to any classroom situation. 

"Continuing" long-range projects or activities extend beyond the con- 
cerns of tliis unit and require considerable time for comprehensive plan- 
ning and adequate execution. They should be assigned to be completed at 
a particular time during the school year or in June. Many of them could 
serve as excellent synthesizing activities for Unit Six. 

A. Suggest a long-range analysis of the content of American television. 

A group of t*-6 students might systematically survey the content and 
impact of television programming. Then they could present their data 
and conclusions in a panel report at the end of the unit or later in 
the year. The group might specialize in one aspect of television! e.g., 
violence, love censorship, or stereotypes. 

B. Another group should survey contemporary American newspaper comic 
strips or magazine cartoons, carefully collecting and categorizing 
their subject matter. They might speculate on the implications of 
comic strips and cartoons for American society. The newer comic strips 
employ techniques of fiction which can elicit discussion about 
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relationships between content and form* Individual students may 
want to deal exclusively with one Hripj e.g., "Peanuts," "Pogo," 
"Dick Traoy," "Wizard of Id." A short history of comic strips 
might be interesting to the class. 

C. Mo re ambitious students might collect and analyze current comic 
books . Even the most unsophisticated students will not miss the 
'point of the vast majority of today's comic books. The students 
will want to form and express their own opinions about the values 
and dangers of these easily-accessible magazines. The recent re- 
search in this field could be tapped for expert opinion. 

D. Beacuse advertising is so important in America, student commit- 
tees might explore three major forms — television, radio, and 
magazine advertisements. Once again statistical analysis of the 
relation between total air time or publication pages and amount 
of advertising is interesting — but not as interesting as the 
nature of the ads and commercials themselves. Since the mass 
market fills the needs of the American people, it is most en- 
lightening to survey the condition of the world's most techno- 
logically advanced civilization in terms of what it thinks it 
needs to sustain itself. 

Many other avenues of exploration are openr Hew does advertis- 
ing make its appeal as propaganda? What are the "hidden persuad- 
ers" which the Madison Avenue ad men feel will attract customers? 
What is the attitude toward love and sex? How are the most clever 
and oblique techniques of teaching or brain-washing used? This 
survey need not, however, be all negative. Why is it that often 
the commercials are better than the programs on television and 
| radio? Above-average classes might be able to reach some con- 
clusions tioout the relationship between formal limitations of a 
one-minute commercial and the efficacy of its "message." Radio 
commercials and the sound-track of television ads can be recorded 
for study. Magazines designed for specific special interest 
groups (e.g., sportsmen, housewives) can be used to discover 
desires of those groups through the magazines' ads. Collections 
of magazine advertisements are readily available from home sources. 
Under no circumstances are students to mutilate library magazines. 

E. An enthusiastic art student might use elides, filmstrips, or 
books to survey the development of American art. The presenta- 
tion need not be limited to painting, but should explore modern 
"happenings," "multi-sensory" forma, sculpture, end electronic 
(computer) art. Check the school or public library for filmstrips 
and slides of art. Whenever possible in the presentation, relate 
the schools of art to corresponding developments in literature. 

F. An interested music student might survey the development of 
American music and attempt to relate it to the changes in litera- 
ture as well as extend this study to a prediction of what music 
will be like in the future. Consider the Time-Life series of 
records as a source. 

Students may explore the development of the American character 
as reflected in the lyrics of popular music of various times. 

A collection of contemporary lyrics should be compared and 
contrasted with those of songs from many different periods in 
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our national history. The students might make social and/or 
psychological generalizations about the American character solely 
from the lyrics. 

H. Another possibility for long-range study is the development of the film 
as an art form. Students should concentrate on filming techniques more 
than on content of the movie. For the final presentation, students may 
use many "classics" available from local libraries. 

I. As a long-range project the class might undertake the production of a 
jhort film which would reflect the course’s objectives by focusing on 
an individual whose activities reveal the state of contemporary society. 
The accessibility of 8-nm equipment and low cost of fLlm stock make such 
a project feasible for students who are highly motivated in this direc- 
tion. If notion picture production seems difficult, suggest the pro- 
duction of a sound-slide presentation. Students can with ease plan, 
photograph, and record a story using 35-mm cameras and standard tape 
recorders. 

J. Students may elect to investigate the development of the types of mag- 
azines in America —their origins, their variations, their basic appeals. 
Some students may want to concentrate their research on the comparative 
development of just a few magazines, especially the reactions to chang- 
ing American society. 

K. As a culmination to the study of a novel, have students write a three- 
to-five minute movie or television trailer. Students in groups of four 
or five choose two or three scenes that best convey the special character 
of the book-mood, characterization, action, whatever. After they have 
chosen the scenes they ahould write the kind of introductory material 
that would induce a movie-goer to part with $2,00, then include con- 
tinuity to tie the chosen scenes together. In addition, they will 

add bits of dialogue in the style of the author if this proves necessary. 
Groups will present their work; the best trailer will be chosen or a 
good trailer will be improved by the class. Then the class become 
directors, cameramen, sound men, prop men, costumers, actors, etc. 

First the trailer is taped, with appropriate musical background} then 
about twenty-five feet of 8-mm film is shot. If a movie camera is not 
available, make up about eight 3f>-mm slides to go with the tape} use the 
tape alone as a radio commercial, or present the trailer in rehearsal in 
class without shooting it. 

L. Some students may be interested in presenting a definition of ’’America 
Now" through a combination of forms, both fine arts and the mass media. 
The visual part may include headlines, magazine pictures, slides, and 
photographs accompanied by a tape of music, sound effects, excerpts read 
from literature, voices from television or radio, and even narrative 
corranents made by the students. One suggestion for the presentation is 
to paste the visual examples on a long strip of paper, which students 
will then roll up and pull through an opaque projector, giving the 
appearance of a movie. 

M. A variation of activity "L" could be a definition of America considered 
from the point of view of a member of a minority group. The teacher 
should give some constructive suggestions for literary sources. 
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N. To gain a different point of view about America, a few students may 
examine their country from the point of view of foreigners who have 
written about it. Consider early writers like de Toqueville, 
de Crevecoeur as well as those commenting today such as Servan-Schreiber 
and various people reporting in the magazine Atlas. It may be inter- 
esting to contrast their comments with Americans writing about their 
country at the same time. 

O. A year-long reading project should involve the in-depth study of one 
(AA)well-known American poet, novelist, or dramatist. Above-average students 

should be encouraged to work with a writer of significant literary 
stature. Below-average students should make their choice on the basis 
of interest and readability. Choosing from a list of suitable American 
writers, the student would read several of his major works and prepare 
himself for some kind of culminating project due at the end of the year. 
Designed for above-average students, this project would require periodic, 
individual attention from the teacher throughout the year. 

A variation of activity "0" is to select and read works dealing with a 
specific theme (e.g., war, love, morality, evil) which would encourage 
the student to examine the works of at least two writers written in at 
least two genres. 

Another variation is to read works by many authors from the same period 
of American literature (e.g., the Sixties, the Twenties, the Civil War, 
the West, the Gilded Age). One major goal of this approach would be to 
evoke a specific period of national culture through the literature of the 
time only . 

R; A third variation involves studying a specific Hype" .or "sohool" of 

literature — the Romantics, sdience-ficticn, gothic horror stories, Beat 
poetry, and varieties of American realism. 

IV. INITIATORY ACTIVITIES 

The goal of the first week of the school year is to determine th9 concerns 
of modern Americans. Since mass media both feed and feed upon the needs of 
our society, they are fertile ground for exploration and discovery. 

This mass media approach should prove to be blessedly self -motivating. Most 
students return to school after several months of almost constant exposure 
to music, movies, magazines, and television. They will be full of informa- 
tion, opinions, and ready-made expertise in these areas. Since the students 
will be on their own secure familiar ground, the probability is high that 
the English 11 year will begin with much enthusiasm and interest. The 
teacher* s major function will be to guide the students toward a realization 
of the unit's primary objectives. 

On opening day inundate your classes with the contemporary world. 

Provide a panorama of what's going on right now in America. 

1. Have on the desks an ample variety of newspapers and magazines. 

2. Create bulletin board displays of current advertisements, of today's 
newspaper headlines, of coric strips and cartoons. 

3. Tune in a television set, but significantly lower or eliminate the 
sound (bring in a portable) • 
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1*. Project simultaneous]/ a non-English-oriented film, but again mod- 
ulate the sound level, 

{>. Show simultaneously slides and/or filmstrips relating to the 
American scene. 

B. Permeating the air we breathe is the most accessible of all the media — 
radio. Students listen to radio to hear music. Music is a mirror for 
society. The themes and forms of our popular music reflect the state of 
American civilization; they suinnarize our origins and prophesy our 
destiny. The first day of school usually features shortened periods. 

These provide an excellent opportunity for the teacher to (l) demon- 
strate that he is "tuned in" to, if perhaps not "tuned on" by the 
contemporary youth scene, (2) indicate that coronunication and not 
"ENGLISH" is the central issue in English class, and (3) establish 
what's on America's mind. 

Have available a radio which will perform adequately within the school's 
metal superstructure. Tune in one of the three popular music stations 
in Baltimore* WCAO-AM (600 KC), WEBB-AM (1360 KC), or WWW (ll*00 KC). Tr.’y 
to use a station that programs the full program of "Top UO." 



On this first day, use as subject matter whatever comes out of the 
‘'live" speaker* songs, commercials, and newscasts. Cue the class to 
listen for the "message" and begin to make a list on the board of the 
subjects of the selections. 

In addition to the list of "messages" on the board, encourage and 
entertain some observations about the type of music; e.g., folk, rock ' 
and roll, psychedelic, or soul. Note the increasing societal awareness 
and complexity of modern popular music. Near the end of the period, 
summarize your initial, almost random, findings. 

V. DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

The Communication Process 

All of the media, mass communication as well as fine arts, are con- 
cerned with various aspects of the human experience. Although the message 
of all may be the same, the nature of the structure of e^ch imposes a 
different form and code on the message* Consequently, the responsibilities 
of both communicator and interpreter must be considered. All of these 
messages present definitions of the "good life" and suggest periodic re- 
evaluations. 

A. To illustrate the communication process, choose a variety of media which 
present the same message; e.g. a popular song, a poem, a newspaper 
article, a television program, a photograph, a painting, a series of 
sounds. 

1. Ask the following questions* 

a. What is the meaning of each? (Although the wording of the 

answers may be different, the items in the list will be similar i 
enough so that students will see the relationship cf the mess- 
age.) 



O 
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b» What makes the expression of each one different? (Tho obvious 
answer is form) that is, whether it is literature, muiic, or art, 
etc. The more subtle variation is in oode) that is, words and 
sentences; notes and intervals) or line, shape, and color) etc. 

o. Which form has more impact? (The answers, hopefully, will 
be varied.) 

d. What determines the impact of a form on an individual? (Past 
experience, knowledge, and environment determine response to a 
particular form) consider "classical" music, modern art, experi- 
mental theatre, electronic music.) 

2. Show a transparency of the communication diagram. Ask students the 
following questions. 

a. What kinds of breakdown in communication may occur between the 
communicator's idea and the sending of the message? (Improper • 
organization, misspelled words, awkward or incomplete sentences 
in writing) lack of originality, faulty composition, poor 
voices in music) imbalanced structure, poor color choice in art.) 

b. What kind of breakdown in communication may occur between the 
interpreter's awareness of the message and his comprehension 

of it? (Poor comprehension skills, weak vocabulary in reading) 
tone deafness, faulty record player, lack of understanding in 
music) untrained eye, color blindness in art.) 

c. What things besides skills and abilities do both communicator 
and interpreter bring to the communication process? (environ- 
ment, prejudices, emotional background) 

d. Why is the message drawn in the transparency as only a slight 
overlapping of communicator's idea and interpreter's idea? 
(Communication with even the most skilled people is only approx- 
imate. The idea that the interpreter gets is rarely more than 

a suggestion of the idea the communicator intends.) 

e. Surrounded as you are by myriad forms of communication, what 
responsibilities do theae ideas imply for you as both communi- 
cator and interpreter? (Control of environment and emotion, 
development of many skills - list them.) 

3. TO develop further ideas about communication, have some students 
(AA)read and report on The Medium Is the Massage by Marshall McLuhan 

and Quentin Fiore. The report may be a literary approach or more 
in keeping with the message of the book, a media presentation. 

The main purpose of the presentation should be to broaden the concept 
of communication through writing to communication through experi- 
encing a variety of extensions — extensions of eve (art) , ear 
(musio), skin (tactile experiences like sculpture), nervous system 
(BA) (computers), and so forth. Since some students are not verbally 
oriented, the teacher may devise some activity or discussion to 
determine their central means of communication. The outcome might 
be a basis for the kinds of skill development exercises to concen- 
trate on throughout the year. 
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t*. For a further study of coinmunication, teachers should refer to the 
six problems in Chapter 1 of Languape and Reality , NeLl Postman. 

The author begins by having students define "communication, 11 compare 
definitions and then apply the definitions with questions like 
"Could a building ' coiomunicate 1 with a man?" "Does one have to be 
conscious of what he is doing to •communicate 1 ?" "Could a man 
•communicate 1 with himself?" Postman concludes by having students 
formulate a more detailed definition of the concept of communication. 

B. Although many examples of popular music are trite, students should see 
that some popular music 

- is becoming increasingly complex as it employs a greater variety of in- 
strumentation, special electronic augmentation, and classical motifs 

- has an urgent and honest "message" oriented more and more toward society T s 
problems and leso toward the "clichd" crises of idealized adolescent love 

- makes abundantly clear the relationship between the content and the form 
of music 

- reflects the state of our American society which produces different kinds 
of music catering to different people 

- is an art form which deals with the universal concerns of man but which 
finds the terms for its appeal in the circumstances of specific individ- 
uals and in the rhythms of life. 

1. Begin the study of contemporary music by playing examples of the most 
up-to-date "wordless" music (currently, electronic). Interested 
students who have other samples of the type or those who know some- 
thing about it will be able to contribute to the discussion of the 
new sound. The discussion should focus on the "message" (and the 
increasing difficulty in identifying it), and the techniques used 

to convey the message. 

2. Most young people are aware of the differences between "white" and 
"black" music but not with the complexity and at times the blending 

of both to produce today >s popular music. To acquaint them with 
the historical development leading to these differences, choose from 
the following activities: 

a. Contrast some of the words from "white" songs of a few decades 
ago, with those of the "black" songs of the same period: 

•'White" popular songs: 

"You were meant for me, I was meant for you... 

I confess, the angels must have sent you, 

And they meant you just for me." 



"You'll find a fireplace, a smiling face, a cozy room, 
A little nest that's nestled where the roses bloom..." 
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"I'm going to buy c paper doll that I can call my own, 
A doll that other fellows cannot steals . ♦ 

I'd rather have a paper doll to call my own 
Than a fickle-minded real live girl." 

"Black' 1 popular songs r 

"Your sittin' down wonderin' what it's all about, 

If you ain't got no money, they will put you out, 

Why don't you do right, like some other men do? 

Qet out of here> and get me some money, too?" 



"Well , I drink to keep from worrying 
and I laugh to keep from crying 
(twice) 

I keep a smile on my face so the public 
won't know my mind. 

Soma people think I am happy but they 
sho' don’t know my mind, (twice) 

They see this smile on my face, but 
my heart is bleeding all the time." 

What types of worlds do the two portray? Which group expressed 
life more realistically in its music? Have the class consider 
the reasons for tn$s difference. 

b. To arrive at a definition of "soul" to be applied to the term 
"soul music," use the poom "Soul" (K) by D, L. Graham. Lead the 
class to consider that music has provided an emotional outlet for 
the black man, first in the rural South and then in the urban 
North. Where could the black man turn for emotional comfort? 

(the church and others of his own people) If possible, play a 
song illustrating country blues and one illustrating city blues 
to show the characteristics of throbbing rhythm and emphasis 

on love, 

c. Contrast the different attitudes of pessimism and optimism in 
black music today, such as James Brown's "Say it Loud - I'm Black 
and I'm Proud" with his later more inspirational recording 
"America is Jfy Home." 

d. To show the roots of American music today, play records or have 
students report on the influence of country blues, city blues, 
gospel, jazz, country, cajun, and folk music. Interested 
students may want to investigate the influences of the American 
Indian hymns of tribal dances, the Creole musicians of mixed 
French, Spanish, Negro and American Indian heritage, the early 
Negro "society" Jazz bands and musicians' unions, and the impor- 
tant individuals, such as Louis Armstrong. 

NB. The two.record album "The Roots of American Music," Arhoolie 
Records, Box 91 ?£>* Beixeley, California, has examples of all 
these types. 
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e. Introduce the protest songs of today with records or a student 

report on Woody Guthrie, Contrast one of Guthrie's songs with one 
by the more modern Bob Dylan. Have students consider the influ- 
ence of Country Western music on Dylan's style. Play u record by 
Simon end Garfunkel, such as "Sounds of Silence," to determine the 
source of its protest. How do the artists coircnunicate their mess- 
age - by words primarily, byt beat, or by a combination of both? 
Then, have the class examine the words of the song without the 
music to select any poetic techniques used to help convey the 
message. Ask students to comment on these statements by critic 
John Cohen (Burt Korall, "The Music of Protest," Saturday Review , 
November 16, 1968, page 37): "....for young people in the cities, 

the topical songs have become abstract emotional substitutes for 
what is going on in the world j and although this can be a good 
factor when it stimulates people to action, more often it is a de- 
lusion..., Topical songs blind young people into believing they 
are accomplishing something in their own protest, when, in fact, 
they are doing nothing but going to concerts, record stores, and 
parties at home." 

f. To illustrate the complexity of some of modern popular music today, 
especial] y the "stylistic elite" of the white music, contrast an 
early record of the Beatles, such as "Yeah, Yeah, Yeah," with one 
from Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band or "Rest in Peace" from 
Of Cabbages and Kings by Chad Stuart and Jeremy Clyde, Have the 
class listen for the use of different musical instruments and sound 
effects in one of the latter to convey the mood. Consider some 
reasons why the Beatles no longer go on concert tours. Examine the 
words of a 1958 rock song, such as the excerpt "Get a Job," with 
words from a later Beatle song. 



The line "I am the walrus" comes from Alice in Wonderland . Why has 
this book often been alluded to in these songs today - ? Isk the class 
to interpret the reference to Poe. Have the class consider whether 
or not this stymie of pop music is addressed to an "inner" or 
"outer" world? to an individual or to society as a whole? to be 
listened to or to be danced to? to the intellectual or to the 
average person? Can this music be related to "psychedelic" experi- 
ences? How does this type of "white" music differ from "soul" 
music? 




3. Invite students to bring to class their own recordings to make 
possible a systematic study of modern popular music. One or more 
students may want to program music foi the class to illustrate the 
wide range of form and content in contemporary music. 
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Have the student prepare a written transcription of the lyrics to 
his favorite popular selection. Then direct him to "translate" its 
ness8g* into a language suitable for different audiences; e.g., 
foreign visitors who do not understand American slang, an 80-year-old 
pensioner, a 35-year-old father of five children, a li-year-old child, 
a corporation president. A variation of this activity would be to 
(AA)have students translate the message into a different form; for ex- 
ample, a protest song into a letter to an editor, a love song into 
a love letter, a ballad into a narrative or diary. 

A written composition might present the student's predictions about 
(AA)the future forms and content of popular music. 

5. Have the student write a "letter to the future" in which he tries to 
explain to a 16-year-old of the year 2000 A.D. the state of ppular 
music today. He would present specific examples to point out current 
significant musical trends and artists. This is a thinly disguised 
attempt at music criticism, a phrase which should be avoided in mak- 
ing the assignment. 

Advertising and commercials are further examples of mass communication. 
Spend a few days examining radio; television, newspaper, and nagasine 
advertisments to see how they reflect and direct the course of our nation- 
al psyche. Recordings of radio and television commercials and adver- 
tisements clipped from home sources eould be used to doterninei 

- the obvious "mercantile" message (s) 

- the implied "psychological" message (s) and how it effedts the "mercan- 
tile" message 

- propaganda devices employed 

- relationship between the form snd the content of the mossage. Compari- 
son of a radio, television, newspaper, and magaeine ad for the same 
product would point this out. 

- the values and major concerns of our society, which is the general 
"audience" for these messages. 

1. After you describe the attributes of a special new product, have the 
students each decide on a name and a slogan or catch-phrase to use In 
an advertising campaign. 

2. Create some promotional copy or materials for potentially harmful 
products, but require that somehow the copy spell out clearly what 
the risks ere. For example, produce radio copy for a cigarette or 
automobile comerclel which, while dinging the product's praises, 
also manages to slip in clear mention of the haterds to one's health 
or safety without destroying the Impsct of the positive portion of 
the commercial. 

3. Groups eould examine the subtle psychological plays employed by ad- 
(AA)vertisers to sell products. Abundant examples are available to show 

how ads play upon basic human needs to be popular, to be sexually 
attractive, and to be successful, among others. The student night 
choose one of these human drives and then demonstrate specifically 
In an oral report how Madison Avenue exploits it. 
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it. Classes might try rewriting or reconstructing ads and/or commercials 
so that the copy or text announces very directly what it actually 
masks behind a curtain of careful rhetoric. The transformation of 
many commercial messages into straight blunt language would not only j 
point out how language can be used to conceal and not reveal meaning, 
but also would prove highly amusing. 

5 . Some classes might profit from assembling a collection of up-to-the- 
minute commercial slogans and cliches which could then be altered 
and re-assembled to create a gigantic circus of satiric and humorous 
under-ond-over-8tatement taking the form, for example, of a political 
speech, a news broadcast, a plea by c young man to U3e the family car, 
or a sermon. 

6. Suggest that groups of stuc’ents conceive and design a new and func- 
tional product. They then could develop a comprehensive campaign to 
promote its sale to the general public. This would involve creating 
a name, an advertising slogan, and a variety of ads suitable for the 
different media. They could even individualise the campaign for maxi- 
mum effectiveness for differing sorts of audiences) e.g., early morn- 
ing radio, midday radio, midnight radio, M top bO" radio show, sports 
broadcast. Ladies Home Journal, Life , Playboy. Classes with obvious 
automotive motivations may want to design an Ideal car and to pro- 
mote it similarly. 

7. Have students duplicate the advertising copy for a product, omitting 

(BA) the name of the product. These ads may then be given to groups of 

students who will first, attempt to identify the productj and second, 
attempt to evaluate the degree of truth vs. propaganda in the copy. ( 

8. Have students attempt Pop poetry) that is, arrange a piece of commer- 
cial writing (cereal box top, aspirin bottle label, directions, news- 
paper headlines, etc.) in such a way as to maxe a satirical comment. 
Consider the following example which was taken from the bottle of a 
popular pain reliever. 

Adults 

two tablets 

with water 

Repeatttttt 

(if necessary) 



Consult a physician 
AT 

OKCKI till if 

sinusorarthri tispainorskimedness 
p-e-r-s-ies-t-s 
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For children 

under * «... ,6 

only 88 directed -———by physician. 

(Consult dentist 
for toothaches 
promptly . ) 

Another example! 

Double Double your your pleasure pleasure 

Double Double your your fun fun 

With 

Double Double Hint Mint 
1 Double Double Mint Mint 
Double Double Mint Mint 
Oum Oum, 

D. Condo strips and cartoons, not-so-light morsels of dally sustenance, are 
read by more Americans than are any of the other mass media. Their easy 
accessibility makes them ideal for several days' classroom consideration. 
Look at a vide variety of comic strips to help the class understand that! 

- this medium imposes serious limitations on the artist (daily segmenta- 
tion, small frames, no sound, tvo dimensions) 

- tliere are different kinds of comic strips featuring various combina- 
tions of realism, melodrama, fantasy, humor, adventure, domestic life, 
business life, animal life 

- some strips tell a traditional narrative story, vhile others do not 

- some strips use creative techniques which obviously point out to the 
reader that he is viewing a highly sophisticated fiction which the 
reader is not supposed to believe is real. 

Comic stripe and indeed all fictive forms divide into two groups! 

- fictions of suspended disbelief, in which the reader accepts the work 
as a copy of real life arid never suspects otherwise 

- fictions of non-belief, in which the reader is constantly reminded by 
the writer that the work is a fiction, a lie, and not true to life. 

Examples of the former are 'Wihnie Winkle," "The Phantom," "Steve Canyon," 
"Apartment 1-0," "Mary Worth." Examples of the latter are "ftanuts," "ft>go," 
"The Wisard of Id," "Dick Tracy," and "B.C." Students may be surprised to 
note the following! their favorite conic strips are fictions of non-belief, 
which they ironically believe to be truer to life than the more "realistic" 
forks) many of the "formal" problems of the cartoonist's craft are shared by 
the writer of literature) comic strips also deal directly with the concerns 
of modern Americans. 
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Contemporary comics also point to a developing trend toward "anti- 
heroism," in which the central characters of several strips represent 
direct inversions of the traditional concept of "heroism." These new 
anti-heroes indicate one style of life through which the average in- 
dividual oitieen can cope with the overwhelmingness of the modern 
world. 

1. Have the student select his favorite comic strip and then re-tell in 
words the story of one day's episode so that someone who is not at all 
familiar with the strip would understand what happened. This activ- 
ity will point out how pictures and comic strip conventions actually 
tell the reader-viewer much more than he might at first assume. 

2. Some students may want to choose a traditional narrative comic strip 
and then predict the outcome of the current adventure. These compo- 
sitions could be saved and read aloud at the end of the year to see 
how accurately students foresaw the evolution of the strip's plot 
structure. 

3. Many strips make use of carefully contrived speech patterns. Have 
students look at several strip characters to see how accurate the car- 
toonist is in interpreting the level of language for particular char- 
acters. For exanple, do the teenagers use the language one would 
expect from teenagers in informal situations? Are the lefels collo- 
quial where one would expect them to be and formal in the appropriate 
situations? Students will notice misspelled words. Have them deter- 
mine the cartoonist's purpose in deliberate misspelling. Without 
going into dialeotSi suggest that the pronunciation implied is some- 
times related to a particular region. 

U. Some comic strips seem to take positions regarding politics. Students 

(AA)could show how strips like "Pogo," "The Visard of Id," "Li'l Abner," 
and "Tittle Orphan Annie" often present a political message coded in 
the conventions of comicdom. Some students might investigate the 
actual lives of the cartoonists to discover how their strips do or do 
not reflect their own personal views. They could demonstrate how 
A1 Capp's Dogpatch and Walt KelVs Okefenokee Swamp are microcosms of 
American society. 

5. Compositions might be organised around a thematic approach to comic 
strips. Choose a theme such ae war, crime, rrddicine, politics, child- 
hood, or adolescence and survey the cord'' ***ene to see how it is 
treated. Students who select adolescence could also comment on the 
authenticity of the condo strip image of that time of life. They could 
also speculate about why comic strips generally have difficulty in 
portraying the teen years. 
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6. The class might try role-playing in which students assume the per- 
sonalities of conic strip characters. Be sure that each student in 
a role-playing situation understands clearly what his objective or 
goal is in interaction with the other character(s) in tiie dramatic 
discourse context. Advise the students often to play the comic char- 
acter and not themselves in the sane situation. Realise that once the 
characters^ personal objectives are attained, then the dramatic sit- 
uation is dissolved. 

For example, reconstruct a "psychiatric" interview between Charlie 
town and Lucy in which Charlie is trying to find out what's wrong 
with his baseball naraging while Lucy is trying to humiliate him and 
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convince Charlie that she should be manager of his beloved team. 

An unlimited number of dramatic contexts can be developed using comic 
strip characters. For a class not accustomed to such activities, 
establish a positive atmosphere of success, avoid negative criticism, 
and limit each situation to two or three characters. If the etodents' 
initial contact with role-playing is a positive and enjoybble learn- 
ing experience, the technique can be employed with great auccess 
throughout the year. 

7. Everyone can draw at least stick figures. And every student must 
have a favorite pet peeve about school life. Encourage students to 
draw impersonal cartoons which humorously portray situations in your 
school. Point out that the best ones, the most satiric, will not 
depend upon the viewer's knowledge of the people involved, but will 
revolve about the situation which the satirist wants reformed. Above- 
average classes certainly can go outside the school context to use 
subject matter from current events, politics, sports, et cetera. 

The class, might create cartoons centering around important contem- 
porary problems or themes. These cartoons will hake one or more 
excellent and timely bulletin bosrds. 

8. A few classes might be able to define the "anti-hero" concept as it 
(AA) pertains to modern life. Then their compositions could go on to pro- 
vide specific examples to show how each of the attributes of "anti- 
heroism" is contained in contemporary comic strip characters. 

9. Interested students may volunteer to report on a brief history of the 
comics, especially to see how they reflected the changes in American 
society. Send students to the Reader's Quids for references. Stu- 
dents may want to consider the reason for the wide popularity of 
"Pesnuts" now, rather than If it had appeared at an earlier time. 

10. For some idea of the development of cartoon symbols, show students 
the changing Uncle Sam in AALO, pp. 73U-735. Students might be able 
to recognise some development in the history of cartoon humor. Use 
the opaque projector to show several examples depicting the old style 
of unsophisticated tumors the pun, the practical joke, and laughter 
at stupidity. Several examples are still evident in comic strips 
today) e.g. "Beetle Bailey." Show examples of cartoons with topical 
concerns— war, air pollution, discrimination, over-crowded cities-- 
and ask students to determine the differences between these and the 
(AA)older types. For some classes, use more subtle concerns — status 
symbols, alienation, sex problems. (Use Jules Feiffer for these.) 

Art, sculpture and architecture represent forms of the fine arts that 
attempt to communicate visually. In a sense, these art forms represent 
historical records that reveal an insight into the very essence of an 
age. Recent trends in thege three arts illustrate changing forms and 
styles just as startling, as contradictory, and as meaningful or "Mean- 
ingless"- -depending on the interpreter— us the changes in popular music, 
mass media, and literature today. 

1. Contrast two types of contemporary American painting today (AA1C, 
pp. #5-790) - the realism of Andrew Wyeth and the abstract express- 
ionism of artists such as Jackson Pollack and Frans Kline. Instead 
of these examples, the teacher nay contrast Wyeth's "Christina's 



World," p. 633, and Grandma Moses' "Out for the Christmas Trees," 
p. 6^5, with Baskin's "Tormented Man, " p, 192 , all in AL'IW. Ask 
students to suggest the message that each artist was attempting to 
portray through his painting. Which paintings are easier to inter- 
pret? Why was Grandma Moses so popular among the masses? Why does 
Wyeth have such a largo popular following today? (He was even 
commissioned to "paint" the Apollo II man-on-the-moon flight in July 
196ft) After discussing the possible interpretations# have students 
read the introductory section "New Developments at MLd-Century" (AALC) 
or the captions in ALTW which explain the motivations and techniques 
of the artists. Can any of these purposes end styles be related to 
trends in popular music? What aspects of modern life do the express- 
ionists attempt to convoy? 

Make a transparency of the sketch illustrating examples of Baltimore 
architecture. 

a. First ask students to list characteristics of t.ie style of the 
oldest building in contrast with the two more r*xiern ones. Then, 
ask them to contrast the two types of modern architecture as 
represented in the "sculptural" style, of the Mechanic and the 
"sleek, olassic modern" style of One Charles Center. 

b. Show a cubist painting such as "Rush Hour, New York" by Max 
Weber, "Industry II" by Preston Dickinson, or "Bali Basaar" by 
Maurice Stein (all influenced by Picasso) to illustrate the 
artist's plastic or fluid concept of space and time in his 
attempt to communicate what ar> object looks like by havir^ the 
interpreter view it from all sides. Any modern painting 
illustrating changing geometric forms would also illustrate the 
concept of capturing movement in art. Next, show a painting such 
as "Woman on Blue Divan" by Ernst L. Kirchner or any by Oscar 
Bluemner, Arthur B. Carles, or Samuel Halpert (all similar to 
Van Oogh and Gaugain) to illustrate these artists' concept of 
nature as a creative force through their use of strong colors 
and primitive shapes. Have students attempt, to relate these 
artists' concepts to the forms of modern architecture shown in 
the transparency. 

e. Interested students may want to look up recent articles comment- 
ing on the public's reactions to the unusual form as well as to 
the basic material of unfinished concrete of the Mechanic. 

Have students apply one of the main concepts of modem architec- 
ture, that form follows function, to this building. Interested 
students may want to pursue this discussion to include modern 
furniture, especially the Scandinavian influence on modern 
American interior decoration* 

Students should also consider the role of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in supplying new materials and, therefore, influencing 
design. (One student may volunteer to report on the work and 
influence of the Frenchman Le Corbusier, a painter and an archi- 
tect who was the first to consider such new industrial mate- 
rials as concrete as a material as natural as wood and stone.) 

d» To illustrate America's lead in modern architecture but then its 
loss of leadership because of its conformity to the then 
current , accepted European styles, assign "Crisis in Chicago" 



(ALTW) by Elinor Richey, which deals with the genius of Louis 
Sullivan and his influence on Frank Lloyd Wright, who was con- 
sidered Africa's i{reatest modern architect. Have students apply 
to the Morris Mechanic Theatre and to One Charles Center Sullivan's 
belief: "Ornament must be of, not on, a building" and Wright's 

statement: "The skyscraper as a new thing beneath the sun was 

born. Until Louis Sullivan showed the way, high buildings lacked 
unity. They were built-up layers. All were fighting height in- 
stead of gracefully and honestly accepting it" (page 5?6). 

e. Have the class consider the modern architectural concept of a 

building in harmony with nature, as explained in this statement by 
Dean John W. Hill of the University of Maryland's school of archi- 
tecture: "Today our profession thinks in terms of environmental 

design, which is really the enhancing of the quality of life in a 
society. It means dealing with change at various levels." ( Alumni 
Bulletin , July 1, 196?.) Interested students may wish to apply 
this concept to modern buildings being constructed in their com- 
munities, to the plan and construction of entire cities, such as 
Columbia in Howard County, or to current "charette" ("an intensive 
group effort to design a facility") experiments, such as the plan- 
ning of the new Douglass High School in Baltimore City and the pre- 
paration of a complete plan for educational and recreational faci- 
lities of Calvert County. These students could present their 
findings in the form of oral reports or visual photographs and 
slides. Other students may like to interview local architects or 
students of architecture to queiticn their interpretation and ap- 
plication of this and other concepts of modern architecture. 

(These students should receive instruction in interviewing skills.) 

f. To relate art and architecture to the total concept of conrwnica- 

tion today, ask students to react to Marshall McLuhan's statements 
in The Me dim: Is the Massage (p. 62): "Instant communication in- 

sures tJTSra 1*7 acTor s of the environment and of experience coexist 
in a state of active interplay.... 'Time' has ceased} 'space' has 
vanished. ..We live in a global village. ...a simultaneous happening." 

g. Conduct a discussion of the recent controversy over Baltimore's 
allowance of one per cent of the total cost of a new public build- 
ing for art; i.e., the controversy over beauty or economy. Stu- 
dents may wish to react in the form of a letter to the editor, as 
did a local architect (Michael E. Bolengir, Associate, Baltimore 
Chapter, AIA, "Public Architecture," The Evening Sun . July 15, 

1969)i 

The value of art in architecture cannot be weighed by the size 
of the dollar' sign. How do you measure in dollars the active 
wonderment of an 8-year- old boy watching the playing waters 
of an artistic fountain or the peaceful gaze of an cO-year- 
old woman relaxing to the sound of the sane fountain? 

So often, art is restricted to a piece of sculpture or a 
painted picture. A fountain, a mural forning a wall, a 
sculptured column, a graphic street sign, or a landscaped 
park is art. 



O 
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Neglecting art is catastrophic to a sophisticated society] 
art is an enrichment of a culture • Baltimore's Civic Design 
Commission must expand its thinking and fight for good art and 
good design in building as a prerequisite for a great city. 

After progressing through various kinds of communication of mass media— 
non-literary wordless music (modern symphonies and electronic composi- 
tions)] through popular worded music which can be transcribed into 
written language] through films, radio? and television which add a 
visual dimension to the auditory] through painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, cartoons, and comic strips which rely solely on pictorial re- 
presentations of real things— begin the study of newspapers, which 
operate on the same complex level of abstraction as all written words. 

1. Set aside at least one day for considering newspapers. In addition 
to ones that students bring from home, gather from the library a 
wide variety of other out-of-town papers. 

For less newspaper-oriented Hasses, review some of the forsnal 
aspeots of a newspaper. 

However, have all classes read and discuss the newspapers to see thati 

- The format of the newspaper, as with all the mass media forms, 
is particularly suited for its function and derived from the 
mechanical necessities of its production and reproduction. 

- The news articles are of an expository nature conforming to the 
special requirements of newspaper work (the so-called "inverted 
pyramid") and do not convey any "literary" quality] i.e., they 
do not probe the inner sensual realities of Individuals but 
only deal with deliberately Impersonal, observable, objective 
appearances and with logical generalities. 

- Editorials come close to being literary forms in that they do 
state one nan's view, but at the same time they are careful to 
preserve objectivity and logicality. 

2. The purpose of this activity is to show visually the difficulty of 
precise, objective communication. Divide students into groups of 
four. Oive each group a simple illustration on 8|" x 11" paper. 

Tell the group to write precise directions for drawing the illus- 
tration. The following day (perhaps after a longer period of time) 
distribute each set of directions to a group other than the one which 
wrote it and have the students read the directions and draw the 
illustration on an 8&" x 11" sheet of paper. Choose several pairs, 
the original illustration and the sample drawn from the writing, and 
make two transparencies, each in a different color. Present to the 
class first a transparency of the original illustration] next read 
the directions] and finally present the duplicate in another color 

as an overlay on the original. The students become wry interested 
in the possibility of exact duplication in the original and second 



copy. Thfi following illustrations are examples. To make a trans- 
parency, use black pencil on white paper. 
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"Boat rushing to save 
drowning witch" 



For further examples, use Roger Price's collection of "Broodies." 

The element of humor which these would inject might be a welcomed 
addition, and the titles might even be used to assist in the cor>* 
munication process. 

Finally, elicit from the students general comments about the diffi- 
culty of the communication process and specific comments about the 
skills needed for communicating in writing* 

1. To illustrate that words, Just like sounds and pictures, are symbols 
causing different reactions from different people, choose from among 
the following activities to develop the students' control of semantic 
principles i 

a. Ask students to give a one-or- two-word reaction to a complete 
word, such as "car" or "summer, " Use the varying reaction to 
illustrate that words convey denotative and connotative meanings. 
Then question students as to the reasons for their different in- 
dividual responses to elicit the understanding that their reac- 
tions to tie meanings of words reslly express their own personal 
attitudes based on their own personal experiences. In other 
words, according to S. I. Kayakawa, an individual's verbal world 
(AA)is like a "map" of his known world or "territory," (Bayakawa 
uses the tern "extensioial" for known world.) 
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b. Ask students to label true or false one of the following 
statements* (1) 1 ♦ t* ■ 1 or (2) Grass is yellow. V/hen they 
reply "false," question them as to whether this would be true 

(l) in the case of drops of water dripping from a leaky faucet 
or (2) in the case of a dry area in the summer or zpysia grass 
in the winter. Students should understand that the truth of a 
statement depends upon the individual meaning that each person 
assigns to words. 

c. Ask students to react to some of the following verifiable ex an pie a t 

(1) Many hotels do not include 3.3 in their numbering of floors. 

(2) Ralph Bellamy was invited by a college to speak on Franklin. 
Roosevelt after playing the role of Roosevelt in the play 
Sunrise at Campobello . 

(3) People sent wedding presents to a radio station when two 
characters in a serial married. 

(li) A little boy said, "Pigs are called pigs because they are 
such dirty animals." 

Students should understand that there often is no necessary con- 
nection between symbols (the word) and what is being symbolized 
(or verbalized). 

d. After having students consider the problem of compiling a diction- 
ary when so many different shades of meaning can be applied to 
one word, assign them the job of writing a definition to be in- 
cluded in a dictionary for the word "shrdlu," based on the follow- 
ing uses of the word* Students should try not to find a ono-word 
synonym but to write a ten-to-twenty-word definition. 

(1) He was exceptionally skillful with a shrdlu. 

(2) He says he needs a shrdlu to shape the beam. 

(3) I saw Mr. Jenkins yesterday buying a new handle for his 
shrdlu. 

(li) The steel head of Jenkins' shrdlu was badly chipped. 

(5) Don't bother with a saw as an axj a shrdlu will do the Job 
faster and bettwr. 

(Answer t) 

adze (adz) - a hand-cutting tool having its blade at right 
angles with its handle and usually curved) used 
for dressing timber. 

In any good standard dictionary, words are defined in terns of 
areas of meaning and, for most words, there ari* many different 
areas of meaning. Select one of the following and write sen- 
tences to illustrate the different areas of neai.ingcf this word 
caused by functional shift. (Bc.i pool - let's go to the pool 
for a swim l" and "At the present times it is not possible to 
pool the researdh findings of scientists all over the world." 

1% strike 2. board 3. cut U» pink 
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e. Perform some action such as pounding your fiat or slamming 
a book down on the desk and ask students to react by attempt- 
ing to interpret the reason for this action} they could inter- 
pret from their own point of view (on the basis of their know- 
ledge of the teacher or the "territory* 1 ), or from the point of 
view of a stranger who happened to walk by the classroom door 
and observe the action. Classify the various interpretations 
into three categoriesi (1) a report (an observable fact), 
i. e., the teacher might have been trying to kill a flyj (2) 
an inference (a statement or hint about the unknown made on 
the basis of the known), i.e., the teacher might have been 
angry} and (3) a Judgment (a conclusion, expressing approval 
or disapproval of whatever was observed) , i.e., the teacher 
had a terrible temper. Students should consider the danger 
of Judgments, especially ones without sufficient facts to 
substantiate them. Have students label some of the following 
statements as reports, Inferences, or Judgments. They should 
be prepared to substantiate the deoislons with explanations 
of exactly what is factual, implied, approved or disapproved 
on the port of the communicator and what is factual, inferred, 
approved or disapproved on the part of the interpreter. 

(1) He is a typical politician. 

(2) Rough-grained Split leather Brief Casej artificial 
leather gussets. 3 position lock with key* 16 x 11 in. 
Colon black or bream. Shpg. wt. 2 lbs. Price $14.86. 

— Sears, Roebuck and Co. Catalog 

(3) To commit murder is wrong under all circumstances. 

(( 4 ) And Adam lived an hundred and thirty years, and begat a 
son in his likeness, after his image} and called his name 
Sethi And the days of Adam and after he had begotten Seth 
were eight hundred years 1 and he begat sons and daughter ep 
And all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years 1 and he died. 

-- Oenesis 5i 5-5 

(5) Crisp as Jack Frost, crunchy and crackle-happy. . .redder 
than a fire sale of long-handle flannels. Your big 
delicious beauties arrive so fresh we don't guarantee 
they won't talk back to folks... .in a flavor-full lan- 
guage all their own. (Shipping weight about 9 lbs.) 

—Advertising material accompanying 
a delivery of boxed fruit 

(6) Research scientists proved that regular after-meal brush- 
ing with new ^ reduced bacteria in the mouth- -includ- 
ing decay and had -breath bacteria— bjr an average of 8h£. 

— Advertisement for toothpaste 

(7) Our shameful Justice of the Peace system ellows many 
legal ignoramuses— *>ore intent on picking our pockets 
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than on guarding our rights--to mishandle the law in 
rural areas . 

-■ Readers Digest 

(8) The senator's support of the bill was a move to catch 
the veteran vote. 

(9) An intelligent man makes his own opportunities. 

(10) In the old days newspapers used to tell the truth. 

b« Often writers, intentionally or unintentionally, slant their 

messages through various means and thus influence the interpreters, 
making them subconsoiously arrive at the communicator's value 
judgment of the message alone. 

a. One method of slanting is to choose words with favorable or 

unfavorable connotations. 

(1) Introduce the concept by asking students which word they 
would prefer to be called from the list of words in 
Your Language , p. 10l». 

(2) rrepare two lists of words for students to change without 
changing the basio denotation -- one list to favorable con- 
notation (i.e., from s kinny to slender or noisy to lively ) 
and the other list kTa less favorable connotation tlTeT, 
from marbled steak to fatty piece of dead ste er or antl-ln- 
flatlon tax to surcharge or overcharge) . fa? “students to r“ 
compose a menu or a list of sports terms, in two sections, 
one with neutral or negative connotations and the other with 
words containing the same denotation but more favorable con- 
notations. 

(3) Ask students to consider the affeotive connotations of 
names given to government programs such as Peace Corps, Head 
Start, to space programs such as Oemini and Apollo, to char- 
ity funds such as Uiited Appeal, and to residential develop- 
ments, suoh as Chartwell (the name of the late Sir Winston 
Churchill's country estate) and Valley View. Assign students 
to make up names or slogans to sell various programs for 
welfare workers and programs for any branch of the service 
with titles for officers, an educational system, or a new 
city. Another assignment could be to have students list the 
names used within their comunity, such as developments, 
streets, and businesses, and to evaluate each as to the 
message the interpreter receives. 

(b) Prepare a list of euphemistic expressions (often found 
in "gobble dygook") that are often rephrasing of 
cliches. (I.e., Instructional materials resource center 
for library, pupil stations for desks, automotive inter- 
nist >.‘or garsge mechanic, and people expressways for 
sidewalks, allocations for moneyi ether examples may be 
taken from Newsweek . May 6, 1968.) Ask students to 
’^define" these new terms and then to consider the intent 
of the comunicator. Are these examples of slanting or 
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has the meaning really chbnged? Who would be most likely 
to prefer the new terms? Why? 

(5) Let eaoh student select a current slang term and trace 
its origin and changing connotations in the form of a 
brief oral or written report. (l.e., the word "square" 
in such expressions as a "square deal" or a "square meal" 
once had a more favorable connotation than it has enjoyed 
in recent years.) The school librarian could assist 
students by suggesting sources for such research. 

b. Headlines are also used to slant news. 

(1) Select some simple straight news headline and reword it 
in two ways, slanted toward one group involved in a 
dispute, and then slanted toward another group, (i.e., 

"No Settlement Reached in Transit Strike "versus "Union 
Stalls all Efforts to. End Strike "and "Company Thwarts All 
Efforts to End Strike.") Present all three versions for 
student reactions; then, read the lead sentence from 
which the original headline was taken to discuss the in- 
fluence and responsibility of writers. 

(2) Assign s+udents to examine other headlines to evaluate 

(AA) how well they communicate the message of the lead sen- 
tence. 

(3) Prepare a list of lead sentences of the first paragraphs 

(BA) of straight news articles and ask students to write 

straightforward headlines, communicating only facts and 
not attempting to influence the reader. 

c. The most inclusive type of slanting occurs not {just in one 
word but in the entire article. 

(1) There are many exarfles and activities illustrating favor- 
able and unfavorable "translations" of an original mess- 
age in Conlin-Herman, Modern Grammar and Composition 3 , 
chapter 2, pages 20?-2lj6T Many of these can be adapted 

to use with a study of the newspaper. One suggested 

. adaptation is exercise 12 on pages 2hO and 2kl» For 

slower students, the assignment could be altered to writ- 
ing lead sentences and headlines instead of entire 
straight news articles. For all classes, it may be nec- 
essary to review the pyramid type structure of a 
straight news article. Scrambling the order of a rela- 
tively simple straight news story and then asking the 
class to rearrange the sentences in correct form may 
serve as a good review of this form prior, to assigning 
the neutral and slanted versions. 

(2) Activity (1) may be adapted to contrast straight news 

(AA)writing with an editorial by assigning students to write 

two editorials, one campaigning for raising the age 
required for obtaining a driver's license and the other 
campaigning for maintaining the driving age requirement, 
but both based on the same facts. Teachers should codduct 
a discussion of the purpose of an editorial first and the 
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